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the House was unfavourable to the proposals of the ministers
or, what  comes to the   same thing  politically,   to  the  bills
sent  down from the Lords, recourse was frequently had to
the expedient of a conference ;  and any compromise arrived
at  in  the   deliberations   of   the conference  was,   as   a   rule,
cheerfully  accepted   by   the   House.1      The   great   modern
historian of the time of Henry VIII gives a striking descrip-
tion  of  the  parliament   of that  period :   " In the  House of
Commons   then,   as   much   as   now,   there  was   in    theory
unrestricted   liberty   of   discussion   and   free   right   for  any
member   to   originate   whatever   motion   he  pleased.    ' The
discussions in the English parliament' wrote Henry himself
to the Pope,  ' are free and unrestricted; the Crown has no
power to limit their debates or to  controul the votes of the
members.    They determine everything for themselves, as the
interests  of  the  commonwealth require.'2      But so long as
confidence existed between the Crown and the people, these
rights   were   in -great  measure surrendered.     The  ministers
prepared the business which was to be transacted; and the
temper of  the Houses was usually so well understood, that,
except  when there was  a demand  for  money,   it  was rare
that  a measure was proposed  the acceptance of which was
doubtful, or the nature of which would provoke debate/'3

Queen Elizabeth was from the outset far from well
disposed to parliamentary government. She was reluctant
to summon the House; and once more the people's right
of representation found its best defence in the financial
necessities of the Crown.4 In all matters the Queen was
filled with a strong consciousness of power, and she was
always determined to make full use of her sovereignty. She
was therefore continually seeking to repel the encroach-
ments of Parliament upon her schemes of policy, and in
certain important questions she even attempted to exclude
it completely. Nevertheless, the personal qualities of Eliza-
beth had the effect of maintaining for a little longer the

1 There are not wanting examples of the refusal of proposals in spite
of their acceptance by a conference.   See a case in D'Ewes, p. 257.

2 State Papers, vol. vii., p. 361.

3 Froude, " History of England," vol. i., pp. 206, 207.

4 Ibid., vol. ix., p. 424.